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fresh water could be procured for the boilers, salt water had
to be used for the wash-mills. It was found, when using
salt water, that the slurry very rarely dried satisfactorily
in the kiln chambers, and further, never seemed to shrink
and crack open. On closer examination, it was noticed
that the lower part and general mass of the.slurry had
shrunk and cracked in the usual way, with the exception of
a skin of about half an inch or so on the top, which on
analysis proved to contain a large quantity of salt. It is
well known that when wet slurry has been allowed to stand
a few hours, the chalk and clay composing it having a
considerably higher specific gravity than water, the water
separates and rises to the surface. In this instance, it was
evident that the water, on evaporating, had left a crust of
solid saline matter, which sealed over the cracks, and as
the steam was thereby prevented from escaping, of course,
the slurry could not dry. It is, therefore, obvious that for
chamber kilns, where the slurry is dried from the top by
radiation, and by the heat passing over it, salt water should
not be used for washing purposes. Of course, where it is
dried on drying floors or by means of flues underneath, the
use of salt water does not so much matter, inasmuch as the
slurry begins to dry from the bottom, and the steam bubbles
through the mass and is thereby forced to escape.
When the drying chamber of a kiln is designed to dry
the slurry solely by radiation and the heat passing over it,
there is not much variation possible from the original plan
adopted by Johnson, but there are several modifications of
the underneath flue arrangement, or of the two arrangements
combined, which form the subject of numerous patents.
The author's experience is, that where the drying is done
by underneath flues only, and the hot gases are led direct
from the kilns into these flues, the surface area of the kiln
being so much greater than the sectional area of the flues,